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sen and sMilanners. 


“The following chapter is, in our opinion, one of the 
best productions of the literary partners, Jouy and Jay ; 
nor are we singular in eur judgment on this point, as it is 
the only one, a translation of which has not yet found 
its way into the English journals. That version is now 
before us; and we do not hesitate to give our correspon- 
dent’s subjoined translation a most decided preference. 
‘The other is too literal to be pure English, and the sense 
is, in two or three instances, imperfectly conveyed. 

The original has rather more of political character about 
it than is desirable for the pages of the Kaleidoscope ; but 
it must be recollected that the author is a professed satirist, 
and his narrative, after all, but adream. We must not, 
therefore, try such a composition by the test of matter of 
fact; but we cannot suffer that part of the chapter relative 
to England to pase without observing, that if any Eng- 
lishman should avail himself of the glorious privileges 
ascribed to him by the French caricaturist ;—should he, 
for instance, knock down a ministerial or anti-minis- 
terial-candidate, or throw stones at the King’s carriage, 
he would forthwith, and very properly too, be handed 
over to the law, to be dealt with according to his de- 
serts. With respect to the sale of wives in this country, 
it cannot be denied, that occasionally a disorderly or 
drunken brute’has been known to bring his wife to market 
with a halter round her neck, and there offer her up for 
sele to the highest bidder, but such scenes are rare, and 
are universally scouted; and, when we recollect the 
low price which the article thus exposed generally fetches at 
market (sometimes not more than a groat) we feel assured 
that if shame does not abolish the custom, it will soon be 
discontinued, as too unproductive to be worth following. — 

Edit. Kal. 





LIBERTY. 
—— : 
[Tronelated expressty for the Kaleidoscope, from ** Les 
Hermites en Prison.””] 


When I reflect that the bitterest slavery is the lot of 
more than half mankind, and that, even in Europe, two 
or three hundred thousand men are, at this moment, 
lingering out their lives in the darkness of dungeons, I 
almost imagine myself free at Sainte [Pelagie®; and the 
thoughts, to which I abandon my mind, no longer take 
their rise in regret for my own fate. 

Last night, as I sat by my window, which I feel a sort 
of ill-natured pleasure in calling my vent-hole, I watched 
the departing beams of daylight gradually fade away, and 





gazed threugh my gratings, ‘upon that sky, of which I 
now behold so emall a part. The sentence of the judge 
cannot set limits to the wanderings of thought. My ima- 
gination had already taken wing, and traversing 
* The concave of this airy dome,” 

in a moment, assembled round me men of all countries, 
and of every complexion, who, like Milton’s imps, were 
reduced in size, that they might enter my contracted 
pandemonium. Caffers, Italians, Tartars, Turks, Bra- 
zilians, Greeks, Patagonians, and Persians, were, as 
they presented themselves before me, promiscuously mar- 
shalled along the four walls of my cell, without regard to 
the colour of their skin. I then reviewed the different 
nations of the world, in the persons of their respective 
representatives, and put this question to each, ** Are you 
free?’ ‘*I am very free,” replied the Italian, ** except 
that I must go every day to the Madonna. I must for- 
bear from working for the support of my family on Sun- 
days and festivals, which compose about one-third of the 
year, and I must never enter tny house, when I find at 
the door, the sandals of Father Carreretto.” 

‘That is nothing to the freedom I enjoy,” said a man 
who wore a turban; ‘‘I am at liberty to insult a Frank, 
or killa Greek whenever I please, and if his Highness 
the Sultan wishes to adorn the walls of his seraglio with 
my head, I may either be strangled with a rope, or stabbed 
with a scimitar.” 

‘* Liberty,”’ interrupted an inhabitant of Thibet, ** ex- 
ists no where but in the kingdom of Daily-Lama; we 
have, by the grace of Bud, a king who never dies, and are 
consequently never exposed to revolutions and wars of 
succession: our Bonzes exercise the power with which 
the king invests them, with truly paternal tendernesse I 
must confess that we are under the obligation of de- 
positing four-fifths of our revenue in the treasury of the 
ministerial convent, and that when our children arrive 
at the age of sixteen, we are required to enlist them in the 
standing army, which the reigning Bonzes keep up on 
the frontiers of Mogul and China. Should our grand 
Lema deign to adorn us with the pouch, it is our duty to 
receive it with profound respect, and swear to preserve it 
at the expense of our lives. We are expected to devote 
the labour of three days in a week to the advantage of 
the immortal God, or, what is the same thing, of the five 
hundred bearded ministers who are his representatives on 
earth; we are also forbidden to eat the flesh of animals 
that chew the cud, and we go three times a day to the 
grand Pagoda. In :very other action we are as free as 
the air, and certain that, after death, our souls will pass 
into the body of a cow, or, at least, of a goat.” 

** Do you call that liberty ?”? exclaimed an inhabitant of 
the north of Europe; ‘* give me the liberty we enjoy on the 
banks of the Spree. Soldiers from our very infancy, we 
perform military evolutions better than any other people. 
Of late years, indeed, our youth, imbued with school 
prejudices, have entertained doubts, whether or not in- 
dustry consists entirely in handling a musket, or liberty in 





* St. Pelagie is one of the prisons in Paris, 


‘the privilege of killing others, and exposing one’s self to 








death, in order to change a marquisate into a kingdom ; 
they have even questioned whether or not man’s sole des- 
tination on earth is to march in step, and load at a’sig- 
nal: but the ill-advised revolt, which was the result of 
these speculations, has fortunately hadno important con- 
sequences, and we are still the freest, that is, the best 
disciplined people in Europe.” 

‘*If by liberty you mean passive obedience,” inter- 
rupted a Chinese, ‘* we have a right to proclaim ourselves 
the freest people upon earth. Confucius has said, that 
liberty cannot exist without laws; now, as we have more 
laws than all other nations put together, and mandarins 
without number to administer them, there must be more 
liberty among us than any where else. 

** That our paternal government may be spared the in- 
convenience that might be occasioned by too numerous a 
population, we are at liberty to expose our children on the 
banks of the Yellow River. 

As our women have strong passions, and might perhaps, 
if left to themselves, abandon the sedentary life to which 
our laws and the care of our honour oblige them to con- 
form, we are also at liberty to bind up the feet of our 
daughters in their infancy, so as to deprive them of the 
use of them at an age when they might abuse the privi- 
lege of walking. 

‘* Our great king, Fo-Hi, has defined liberty to be order 
joined with refinement; and it is by this happy combina- 
tion that the Chinese nation is distinguished. Nostranger 
can, without feeling admiration, walk through the streets 
of Canton and Pekin, where he sees an immense crowd, 
divided into two rows, walking in contrary directions, 
without making any noise, or meeting any interruption. 
If any hair-brained fellow should happen to disturb this 
admirable regularity, the police-mandarin, attended by 
four executioners, is always at hand to do justice. This 
judge of the circuit squats down in the street upon a 
cushion, which is always carried behind him, and the de- 
linquent is brought into his presence, stripped ‘to the 
waist, and for every finger that the magistrate raises, re« 
ceives upon his shoulders a dozen strokes of the chame 
bouc; the criminal then dresses himself, bows to the 
chambouc-bearer, kisses the policeemandarin’s hand, and 
withdraws. The polite sedate behaviour of both parties, 
during the whole operation, is truly admirable.” 

** Peace! vile slave,” exclaimed a Mahratta, brandish- 
ing his sagay; ‘* what right hast thou to talk of liberty ? 
Thy nation, (conquered by a few hordes of ‘Tartars) knows 
no defence but that which walls afford, and no govern- 
ment but that of the whip; none are free but those who 
elect their own chiefs, who are the terror of their neigh- 
bours, and who acknowledge no laws but those imposed 
by nature, strength, and courage: the freest men are 
the boldest pirates, and the most skilful horsemen: the 
Mahrattas are free. It is true that our Pasha has the 
right of life and death over the whole nation; but that 
excellent prince has never availed himself of this privilege, 
and has, till now, been satisfied with letting out a part of 





his subjects, at the rate of a rupee per head, to our friends 
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he English, who pretend to be even more free than we 
are.” 

** Since this tribe of men,” interrupted the European 
Islander with a scornful smile, ‘*has presumed to speak 
of the English people, as having any connection with 
their stipendiaries of the Persian Gulf, I am willing to 
prove, not merely that the United Kingdom is at present 
the only seat of freedom, but that, because such is our 
pleasure, freedom can exist no where else. No one, I 
hope will deny, that modern liberty had its origin in our 
island, and that the title of majesty was given to the En- 
glish people by Lord Chatham, as due to the victories 
which proclaimed their sovereignty all over the world. 
We have, it is true, permitted our chief to retain the title 
of king, so offensive to the Romans; but we have found 
means to limit his power by laws of which he is the first 
subject: we live undera representative government, which 
owes its efficacy to the equal distribution of power among 
the three bodies that constitute it, and we justly attach 
too much value to the liberty we have secured for our 
selves, to permit other nations to enjoy a similar blessing. 

“Tam aware that facts may be objecic’d to me which 
present a daily contradiction to the existence of rights we 
so proudly assu:ne to ourselves. I shall be asked, what is 
the liberty of a country where two or three families have 
arrogated to themselves all the power of the government, 
which is subject to all the prejudices and all the abuses of 


aristociacy; where the sovercignty of the people is confined. 


to the saturnalia of the hustings; where the citizen, as he 
is walking tranquilly along the Thames, is liable to be 
pressed by a party of drunken sailors,—to be put on board 
a vess.l, at the order of an inferior agent of the Admiralty, 
and conveyed to the ouher end of the world, to the chorus 
of * Rule Britannia?’ 

*¢T shall be asked, what is the liberty of acountry where 
the law of habcas corpus does not protect any one from 
being thrown into prison, at the suit of a creditor, for a 
debt of five shilllings, when he can perhaps prove, on 
being set at liberty, that he owes him only three? Many 
questions of this nature may be put to me. I answer 
them, by informing you that the English are at liberty to 
knock down a ministerial candidate, to box in the street 
w.ch a Peer of the realm, to sell their wives at market, and 
tc break the windows of the King’s carriage as he is gcing 
to Parliament.” 

I could not help thinking myself called upon to say 
gomething in answer to this speech of the representative of 
his Britannic Majesty. ** Begging the English gentle- 
man's pardon,” said I, raising my voice, ** if it is true that 
the seeds of liberty must have been planted in remote an- 
tiquity; if it owes its perfection to the highest degree of 
civilization, and the loftiest pitch of glory ever attained by 
any people ;—then must France be its most approved 
peat. 

** Liberty presided a thousand years ago at the league 
of the Gallic republics; she hallowed the pierre du scr. 
ment, around which their Deputies assembled; she presided 
at the assemblies of the Champ de Mai, and at her voice 
was raised ov high the shield which bore the braves! of the 
brave, cousensun populi. During the ages of feudal go- 
v rnment, liberty was banished from France; but philo- 
sophy and victory have restored her to her native soi); she 
now reigns there by virtue of aconstitutional charter which 
dictates the duties of the prince, and guarantees the rights of 
the people: with us, all men are equal in the eve of the law 3 
our taxes are impartially assessed, our ministers are respon. 
# le, the judiciary power is independent, and the places of 
judges permanent; every citizen who loves his country, 
who contributes to its prosperity by his talents or industry, 
and Joes honour to it by his virtue, lives happy, free, and 
resp cted, under the protection of the laws." ——— At these 
words, a joud burst of laughter rung from every corner of 
» yroom; and my guests all disappeared, repeating with 
ene voice, which died away as they vanished from before 


me: * He is at Sainte Pélagic:’” 


biverpook A.W, 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 
{Translated by Homo, from the German of Wieland.} 
——_— — 

This question has often been asked, and answered ; but 
it is stil unsettled: fortunately, however, it is in the 
power of every man to become master of as much truth 
as is strictly requisite for his necessities. Truth is relative ; 
and a thing may be true for one human being without 
being so for another: conviction may exist on false 
grounds as well as on real ones, and reason cannot always 
serve as a guide: it only demonstrates the possibility of a 
thing ; but events will sometimes take place, which even 
the wisest man had mot expected, and the greatest proba- 
bility will often prove deceitful. Children are credulous, 
because they are unable to judyeof probabilities ; and old 
people are so, because they have often seen to happen, 
what had appeared improbable. 

The most cool and subtle reason has ever produced the 
greatest sccptics: Pyrrho, Carneades, Sextus, Le Vayer, 
Bayle, and Hume, were men of great understanding 3 
yet the two chief supports of our earthly existence, fai/h 
and love, have ever been most actively undermined by 
men of their description. Reason is, nevertheless, a ray 
which emanates from the Deity ; and we must not slight 
it, merely because it has been perverted by suphists and 
wits; but woc to the man who has no other guide ! 

Persons who Iet a certain ivweard conviction be the di- 
rector of their life, have long been laughed at, and 
reasoned against ;°and yet all men have the cunsciousness 
of what they fecl This is the most certain mark of 
truth, provided the individual be in good health, and 
otherwise in full possession of all the necessary faculties 
to distinguish fecling from imagination. Prove to a man 
that he is, at every moment, misled by his reason, and he 
will take it very coolly; but prove to him that he can no 
longer trust to his inward feeling, and you will confuse 
him immediately : nay, were it possible for your proof to 
take its full effect, the man would be ready for the mad- 
house. Conviction is, however, not so easily done away 
with; and even the weakest individual is obstinate in that 
respect : he can only be brought to renounce it by a con- 
trivance like that.in the Arabian Nights, in the Waking 
Dreamer, where the Caliph insposed vpon the poor mer- 
chant in such a manner, that the latter could not possibly 
find it out, and that the insanity which ensued, could only 
be cured by an explanation of the trick. 

In the mean time, there are cases in which people may 
be deceived by their senses, and take passion or prejudice 
for conviction. [t looks always suspicious, when a man 
feels differently from all the rest of the world, or, what 
is not uch better, from the most reasenuble of its in- 
habitants; and it says likewise not much in his favour, 
when he avoids examination ia intricate matters, and 
when he appeals forever and anon to his feclings. Aslong 
as Uieie is viiy question of metaphysics, the best wey ts 
to let him alone, if he will let us: he may enjoy his own 
opinion without ow bein,, the worse for it; but should he 
take it intu his head to place himself on the high-roads, 
and to force others, sword in hand, to aa acknowledgment 
that his Dulcinea is better thar theirs, oi even that theirs 
are mere monkeys, tien the aflair becomes more serious. 
Peaccable people may still make way for bim, and have 
sone corsideracion for tie suftacss of his pate ; but mule- 
teers and their fricads will not be so nice, they will toss 
i him up ina blenket at the first opportunity. 

Truth flies fiom the grasp of the pantisg lover, who 
pursues her with too much eagerness, tu join one who 
neither sought nor expected her. The plain unsophisticated 








!man enjoys her com)any without trouble, as he enjoys! 


| the air; whilst the diving inquirer seeks often in vain, 
precisely because he fancies that she cannot escape him. 
Sometimes two eager champions will fight about her 
exclusive possession; and she serves them as Ariosto’s 
Angelica served the two valiant knighis, who coatinued 
hacking at each other, whilst the lady ren away, and 
laughed at them both. Lruth is not comined to any 
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of the turkey or the carp, which, according to ap 


place or toany nation ; she is every where, and the realm 
of nature is her temple: whosoever can really feel, and 
elevate his feelings into thoughts, is her priest and her 
organ. She shows herself to none entirely, and without 
restraint: some see her only sideways, or touch only the 
hem of her garment as she glides past them: all see her 
in a different light, and every one hears only a few sounds 
from her divine mouth, whilst his neighbour hears others, 
What then have we to do? 

Instead of quarrelling with each other, as to what she 
is—who possesses her—who has seen her in the most ad. 
vantageous point of view—or who has heard her sweetest 
sounds ?—Jet us walk peaceably together, and when we 
get tired of walking, let us sit down and communicate to 
each other what every one has seen and gheard, without 
becominzfangry, if it should be found that we have been 
deceived by our senses, even to such a degree as to em. 
brace a cloud instead of a goddess. Above all things let 
us take care not to give our opinions as incontrovertible 
axioms 3 the infallibility on which he prides himself, who 
dclivers his fancies in the tone of an inspired oracle is 
hardly to be borne, and 2 little modesty would prevent it. 

Were aman even as old as Nestor, and as wise as seven 
times seven sages together, he would still be obliged to 
acknowledge, that the more we Icarn, the more we find to 
learn; avd that against one’clear point which we perceive 
in the creation, tens of thousands lay before us in utter 
darkness; and that ever if we could ris: from the earth 
into the sun, and overlook the whole planetary system 
with all its contents and appendages, the said system would 
still form only one bright spot in the immeasurable night 
before us. 

The above-mentioned wise old man would also have 
found out, that it is not only the whole of nature’s works, 
which is for us so inconceivable and immeasurable, but 
tha’ the same principle applies even to the smallest grain 
of sand, and that, in every atom, rays of all the others are 
concentrated 3 thai they cross each other in the most sin- 
gular manner; and that it is, therefore, inipossible, pro 
perly to distinguish even the least particle, or to conceive 
its appearance, motion, and effects, without retrospection 
on the whole to which it belongs, and in which it exists. 

Such a man would assuredly become modest, and he 
would deliver all his opinions in such a manner, that ao 
honestly convinced dogmatist must needs look upon him 
#8 an obstinate sceptics and tha. he would not fail to ad. 
dress him with all the rage of an incensed zealot. Yet 
before his attempts to carry the anathema into execution, 
he ought to give us positive proofs of lis not acting on his 
own account; and he ough: io shaw us plainly, that he 
is in the case of Bulaam’s ass, and does merely what he. 


cannot help. 
oR OEE 











Antiquities. - 

Ancient Laws of Carvirg.—Wynken de Worde, in his 
book of Kerving, printed 1n 1508, has given us the proper 
terms of the Art. as here follows, from Mz. Aisies’s account 
of that bock, p. G03 

Breke that dere. 
Lyste that swanne. 





Lesche that brawn. Rere that goose 
Sauce that capon. Speyle that hem 
Fruche that Chekyn Unbrace that malarce.  Unlue 
that conye. Dysmembre that heren. Dysplaye that 
crane. Dysfigure that Peacocke. Unjoynt that Bytture 
Untache that curlewe. Alaye that fesande. Weynge that 
partryche. Wynge that quayle. Mynce that Plover 
‘Phye that pygyon. Border that pasty. ‘hye that wood 
cocke. Thye all maner small birdes. Tyuibre that fyre 
Tyere that egge. Chyme that sanion. Sirynge that lam 
preye. Splicthat pyke. Sauce that place. Sauce tha 
tenche. Splaye that breme. Sve that haddock. Tusk 
that barbell. Culpon that treute. Fyne that chever. 
Trassene that ele. Trance that sturgeon. Undertraunche 
that purp ss. Tayme that crabbe. Barb thgt lopster. 
This work, you observe, was pritited, in 1508, in Henry 
the Seventh’s time and consequently no notice is taken 


rhyine, dic not enter England till the :.cxt reign: 
Turkeys, corps, hops, pickarel, and bere, 
Came into Eng'and all in a yere. 
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The Bouquet. 


«phave here only made a nosegay of culied flowers, and have 


brought nothing of ny own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 








REVIVIANA. 


MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
By DR. Jno. Earce. The 
Eigith Edition, Loudon: printed by R. D. for 


CUARACTERS. 


B.C, 1664. 
(conTiNUKD Pom OUR LAST.) 





52. A Sue Hypocrite is one in whom 
good Women suffer, and have their truth 
mis-interpreted by her folly. 


She is one, she knows not what her self if 


you ask her, but she is indeed one that hath 
taken a toy at the fashion of religion, and is 
enamour’d of the Newfangle. Sheis a Non- 


covformist ia a close Stomacher and Ruffe of 


Geneva Print, and her purity consists much 
inher Linnea. She hath heard of the Rag 
of Rome, and thinks it a very sluttish Re- 
ligion, and rails at the Whore of Babylon 
for a very naughty Woman. She hath left 
her Virginity as a Relick of Popery, and 
marries in her tribe without a Ring. Her 
devotion at the Church is much in the turning 
up of her eye; and turning down the leaf in 
her Book. when she hears named Chapter 
and Verse. Whenshe comes home, she com- 
mends the Sermon for the Scripture, and iwo 
hours. She loves preaching better then 
ptaying, and of Preachers, Lecturers, and 
thinks the Week-dayes Exercise far more 
edifying then the Sundayes. Her oftest 
Gossipings are Sabbath dayes journeys, where 
(though an enemy to superstition) she will 
goin Pilgrimage five mile to a silenc’d Mi- 
nister, when there is a better Sermon in her 
own Parish. She doubts of the Virgin 
Maries Salvation, and dares not Saint hei, 
but knows her own place in heaven as per- 
fectly, as the Pew she has a Key to. She is 
80 taken up with Faith, she hath no room for 
Chaity, and understands no good Works, 
but what are wrought on the Sampler. She 
accounts nothing Vices but Superstition, and 
an Oath, and thinks Adultery a lesse sin, 
then to swear by my truly. She railes at 
other Women by the names of Jezadel and 
Dalitah ; and calls her own daughters Rebecca 
and Abigal, and not Anne but Hannah. She 
suffers them not to learn on the Virginals, 
because of their affinity with the Organs, 
but is reconcil'd to the Bells for the Chymes 
sake, since they were reform'd to the tune of 
aPsalm. She overflows so with the Bible, 


that she spills it upon every occasion, and 
will not Cudgell her maids without scrip- 


troubled with the Devil, or the Devil with 
with her: she is alwayes challenging and 
daring him, and her weapon is the Practice 
of Piety. Nothing angers her so much, as 
that Women cannot preach, and in this point 
only thinks the Browzist erroneous: but 
what she cannot at the Church, she does at 
the Table, where she prattles more then any 
against sense, and Antichrist, till a Capons 
wing silence her. She expounds the Priests 
of Baal, reading Ministers, and thinks the 
Salvation of that Parish as desperate as the 
Turks. She is a main derider to her capacity 
of those that ure "not her Preachers, and 
censures all Sermons but bad ones. If her 
Husband be a Tradesman, she helps him to 
customers, howsoever to good cheer, and they 
are a most faithful couple at these meetings : 
for they never fail. Her Conscience is like 
others. Lust never satisfied, and you might 
better answer Scotus then her Scruples. She 
is one that thinks she performs all her duty to 
God in hearing, and shews the fruits of it in 
talking. She is more fiery against the May- 
pole then her Husband, and thinks he might 
doe a Phineas his act to break the pate of 
the Fidler. She isan everlasting Argument ; 
bat I am weary of her. 


CCUEEER TT 


The Philanthropist. 


LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES & MECHANICS’ 
LIBRARY. 
—<—>—.. 

The example of Liverpool in establishing a library for 
the use of the working classes, and especially the juvenile 
part of them, we are happy to find, is likely to be followed 
by many other towns. In several places the experiment 
has alresdy been attempted; and there is no calculating 
the good that may ultimately be done, by affurding ra- 
tional amusement and instruction to those who are too apt 
to squander what little leisure time they have in pursuits 
which have no tendency to mend the heart, or improve the 
understanding. We have been solicited from many quar- 
ters to publish, in the Kaleidoscope, that part of the pro- 
ceedings at the late Town-hall meeting, which deiails the 
origin, progress, and present state of the Liverpool estab- 
lishment. This we shall do, for the guidance of such of 
our readers as are not in the habit of seeing the Mercury 











REPORT OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES AND ME- 
CHANICS’ LIBRARY. 

BY ITS ORIGINATOR, EGERTON SMITH, 


In the year 182° we were favoured with a letter, dated 
New York, May, in which the writer, Mr Noah, at the time, 
we believe, Sheriff of that city, strenuously recommended the 
formation of an Apprentices and Mechanics’ Library, in Li- 
verpool, on the plan of that established in New York and 
elsewhere in the United States. The letter was accompanied 
by a catalogue of the New York library, comprising upwards 
of five thousand volumes, and also with a list of rules and re- 
gulations, which have been intrusted to some person who has 
hitherto neglected to return them. In consequence of which 
circumstance, we have been obliged to act upon our own plans 
in the formation of the library, which, this day, occupies the 
attention of this meeting. 

“‘ To Mr. Noah, however, who appears to be a real philan- 
thropist, a genui lite, all the merit is due which 








lure. It is a question whether she is more! 


may attach to the first suggestion, 


“In consequence of his most earnest recommendation, 
strengthened by the personal experience he had had of similar 
instituticns in the United States, we lost no time in intio- 
ducing the subject to our townsmen. This was done repent- 
edly, through the medium of the public press, in the expecta- 
tion that so useful a suggestion would, ultimately, be carried 
into practical operation by thore who had more leisure or abi- 
lity for the task than ourselves. 

* After suffering twelve months to elapse in this anticipa- 
tion, and finding no progress whatever made, or likely to be 
made, and having been, inthe interim, repeatedly urged, from 
a variety of quarters, to commence operations ourselves; we 
determined upon making the experiment on such a plan that, 
if it failed, we alone could be the sufferers; whilst, if it suc- 
ceeded, our townsmen at large would be very greatly benefited. 

“ Ina liberal town like Liverpool, the inhabitants of which 
support so many charitable institutions by their bounty, we 
did not think it proper to ask for any pecuniary support upon 
speculation; confident that if we could, at some future stage 
of our progress, prove to our townsmen that the experiment 
had fully succeeded, and was every day increasing in impor- 
tance and utility, we need be under little apprehension of suf- 
fering by the part we had acted. 

“ Previous to procuring alibrary-room, and when the stock 
of books was still very inconsiderable, it was deemed prudent 
to ascertain how far the meditated establishment would be 
agreeable to the views of the great body of the master trades- 
men in Liverpool, who would be peculiarly affected by its 
operation. For this purpose we attended a meeting of a most 
useful association, called The Guardian Society, instituted for 
the pretection of tradesmen against swindlers. Here, after 
the regular business had been disposed of, it was decided, by a 
show of hands, that the society unanimously approved of 
the measure in contemplation. 

“ Having obtained the sanction of this numerous and re- 
spectable body of our townsmen, the next measure was to 
procure a room and a proper assistant. Availing ourselves of 
the facilities affurded us by our counexion with the press, by 
keeping the subject constantly before the eyes of the commu- 
nity, the stock of books continued to accumulate, until, at 
this time, it amounts in number to about twelve hundred vo- 
lumes, besides numerous pamphlets, a number which is con- 
siderably enhanced by a present of refuse books presented by 
the committee of the Liverpool Library, in conformity with 
a vote passed in consequence of amotion we had madein May, 
at the annual meeting. 

“As the stock of books increased, admissions were ex- 
tended to readers, The certificates of admission are to this 
effect : 

* Liverpool Apprentices and Mechanics’ Library. 

‘I hereby engage that such books as may hereafter be lent 
out for reading to (here is introduced the name of the appren- 
tice) shall be returned in good order, or the value of such 
books shall be paid to the treasurer, by myself. 


* Trade. 
* Residence. { (Here is introduced the name of 
* Date.’ the master or father.) 


« As we are of opinion, that, in almost every case, the fewer 
and simpler laws are the better, the foliowing regulations com. 
prise all that have been published up to the present time: 

‘If any well-grounded charge of idleness, dishonesty, or 
disorderly conduct, be made to the committee, by the 
employer of any young man whose name is enrolled in 
the list of readers, he shall be deprived of the privileges 
of the institution, until his master shall intercede to have 
his name restored.—The apprentices are expected not to 
loiter unnecessarily in the library; and they are strictly 
enjoined not to lose any time in their way to and from 
the room; as any well-founded complaint on this score 
from their employers will be followed by expulsion.—The 
library books must not not be lent by one young man to 
another.’ 

**The present librarian will, if required, explain to the 
company, or to the committee who may be chosen this day, 
the mode of arranging and classing the books, keeping the 
check accounts with the readers, and all other necessary de. 
tails, We shall not, therefore, enter into these minutix. We 
cannot, however, refrain from alluding to one circumstance, 
which is very creditable tosome of the young men who are 
on the list of readers. Owing to the absolute necessity of ob. 
serving the strictest economy in the management of a con. 
cern, in support of which not a shilling had been solicited or 
received, no catalogues of the books have been printed; under 
these circumstances, it was proposed to sume of the appren- 
tices that they should form catalogues themselves, for the ge. 
neral use of the readers. This they have done in a atyle’ of 
neatness that reflects the greatest credit on themselves. 

* It only remains to say that, in the collection of the Li. 

verpool Apprentices and Mechanics’ Library, care has been 

taken, as far as possible, that no improper books should be 
admitted. 

** We have done all in our power to exclude works of what 

may be termed party politics and controversial theology, and 

to encourage the introduction uf works of morals, elementary 
cience, history, biography, voyages and travels, poetry, and 
ther unexceptionable works of imagination.” 
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ADDRESS TO FANCY. 
—e + 

Fancy, dear bew!tching maid, 
Come in rainbow vest array’; 
Come! together let us rove 
Dy fairy haunt and spicy grove; 
Oh, come and wend away with me, 
And let us leave reality 
To midnight hag to brood on, lone, 
And heart of stoic turn'd to stone: 
Oh come, and let us soar away 
Where merry elfins sportive play 
Feneath some high and branching tree, 
For masking made, and revelry. 
Oh come, for Iam sick of care, 
And fain would drive the witch Despair, 
Where never more her gorgon head 
Might 61 the soul with nameless dread, 
Chimera dire, and “ perilous stuff,” 
That weighs on hearts not sorrow-prouof. 
Come, let us wake the delphic lyre, 
And sweep the chords with hand of fire; 
And take, oh take the willing soul, 
And reign, dear mald, without control. 
And fair shall smile the azure sky, 
And soft the southern zephyr sigh; 
And sorrow, with her raven brood, 
No more her sombre form Intrude; 
But sunk in visions, rapt, sublime, 
We'll cheat the weary traveller Time; 
While robed in light around shall rise 
Celestial forms of Paradise. 





Come, Circe, o'er this cave of woe 
Thy halo, sweet, of beauty throw; 
And bid the living truth begone, 

And make me thine, and thine alone; 
And I will build the fairest bower, 

- And raise for thee the proudest tower 
That summer sun e’er shone upon, 
Or feudal Baron called his own: 
Come, and with music, and the muse, 
All past remembrances we'll lose; 
And brighter, happier realms explore, 
And ‘bide the howling blast no more. 


Come, let us quit this rocky strand, 
And live for aye in fatry land; 
Nor break the spell around us wove 
Till dreams are lost in worlds above. 
LAverpook G, 
TASTIER ASTD 





We present our readers with the following epigram by 
Boileau, in imitation of Martial, for the purpose of elicit - 
ing translations from our correspondents. If this kind of 
literary exercise should prove agrecable to the taste of our 
readers, we shall endeavour to keep up the supply. Pre- 
ference will be given to the best translations, according to 
the award of a fair and impartial jury, incapable of suf- 
fering their verdict to be affected by any personal motives, 
should they be themselves amongst the candidates. —Zuit. 
Kal. —_— 

IMITATION DE MARTIAL, PAR M. BOILEAU. 
Paul, ce grand mddecin, l’effroi de son quartier, 
Qui causa plus de maux que la peste et la guerre, 
Est Curé maintenant, et met les gens en terre— 
Il n’a point changé de méticr. 
on 








A GREAT CALF. 
i 
‘* Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
“ What makes my ancies look so thick.” 
“ You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
“ How great a calf they have to carry.” 


FAREWEL! 
—— 

Farewel ! lives there the dull cold heart 
That cannot deeply feel-——we part ? 
Is there a word such import bears, 
So fraught with wishes, prayers, and tears; 
So piercing, that its softest sound 
Can, more than winged arrows, wound; 
So sealed with Sorrow's magic spell, 
That all is bitter in farewel? 


Sometimes in storms of passion dreat, 
Sometimes alone by looks exprest ; 

The quivering lip, the tearful eye, 

The hurried smile of agony; : 

The vain endeavour to control 

The heaving anguish of the soul; 

Pangs which the heart to bursting swell, 
Too full to faulter a farewel. 


You go:—Alas! that fatal word 
Breaks amity’s endearing cord, 

The social ties of friendship sever— 
Ah! say not that it is for ever. 

Let hope, in soft bewitching strain, 
Whisper—* We part to meet again :” 
Her rainbow hues those clouds dispel, 
That fall in showers around farewel. 


Oh! leave us but for those glad bowers, 
Where life is decked in thornless flowers; 
And only those sweet blossoms twine, 
That all of human bliss combine. 

In memory’s dear and hallowed spot 
Cherish the plant, ‘* Forget-me-not ;” 
But kind remembrance fondly dwell 

On this low cot. Farewel! farewel! 





Halesworth, Suffolk. MARIANNE. 





ee 


(> We had it in contemplation to give a teautiful song 
tris week, which is, we believe, out of priat. We find, 
however, that our stock of musical types, in the manage- 
ment of which we are yet but blunderers, is not suffici- 
ently complete in sorts to admit of our producing a picce 
of any length. Unt our arrangements and experience 
are further advanced, we must therefore confine ourselves 
to very short flights. 

{t is by mere accident that the following piece is 
,clected for this department of our journal. Another 





had been fixed upon, and the compositor, by mistake, ar- 
ranged the types for this, instead of that which was con- 
tiguous to it in the work from which we have copied. 
Upon trying over this round, we discovered one circum- 
stance which determined us to give it insertion, although 
the words are silly enough. If our musical readers 
will play or ham over this round, we think it must in- 
stantly occur to them, as it did to us, that Mr. Bishop has 
borrowed the hint of the beautiful round, 





“ When the wind blows, 

When the mill goes,” &. 
from this piece. It may be pure accident; but the simi- 
larity of the theme is very striking; indeed we are in- 
clined to think that the parallel is exact, throughout the 
whole of the first line. Wespeak under correction ; but the 
coincidence, if confirmed, suggests to us the hint that mu- 
sical plagiarisms which abound, might form a good sub- 
ject for occasional criticism. 
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AVDbertisements. 


SPIRIT OF THE JOURNALS. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
HE SPIRIT of the PUBLIC JOURNALS, for the 
year 1823: being an impartial Selection of the most 
exquisite Essays, Jeux d’Hsprit, and Tales of Humour, Prose 
and Verse. With explanatory Notes. Including the Poetry 
of the John Bull, from the commencement; all the humor- 
ous Bow-street Reports and Varieties from the Herald; the 
Epigrams and Jeux d’Esprit of the Chronicle; choice Anec- 
dotes and Facetie from the other papers; the whole of the 
celebrated Parodies on Moore’s Melodies; witty Morceaux, 
Vugaries, and Original Pieces—arranged so as to form a most 
entertaining Volume, either for the Library, Fireside, or Post 
Chaise.—To be continued annually. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternos- 
pantie fy gold also by Messrs. Robinsons, and W. Grapel, Li- 
verpool. 








TO MECHANICS AND ARTISANS. 
This day is published, price Three-pence, 
HE MECHANIC'S WEEKLY JOURNAL, or 
ARTISAN’S MISCELLANY of Inventions, Exprri- 
usnxts, Prosects, and ImprRoveMENTs in the Userun Arts. 

This work is adapted to Mechanics, and devoted to Sub- 
jects which are of practical Utility, and in which all Work 
men are interested. Each Number will contain Descriptions 
of all new Inventions, and of Machines of every kind, illus- 
trated by Engravings, and Accounts of the Principles on 
which they act. On the practical usefulness, therefore, of 
this Journal, we rest our claim to the support of every intel- 
lgent Workman. It is written in a manner so plain, that 
every man who can read may understand it; and is sold at 
so Jow a price, that every Mechanic will be able to buy it. 
Each Number contains thirty-two closely printed columns. 
Our endeavours will be unceasing to present, weekly, a Paper 
which will agreeably fill up a leisure hour in the evening by 
the fire-side, in giving that information which will be of 
use in the labours of the Workshop. 

Published every Saturday by Westley *‘x1 Parrish, 159, 
Strand, near Somerset House, London, and Egerton Smith 
and Co. Mercury and Kaleidoscope-office, 'Liverpool, and to 
be had of all respectable Booksellers and Newsmen through- 
oat the United Kingdom. 


are surprised that this lamp has not been more generally 
used in London, since it was in pretty general use in the 
north of England many years ago: for this reason we 
present our readers with a description of it accompanied 
with a cut, which exhibits it in two positions. Fig. 1 be- 
ing the position when filled with oil, and fig. 2 when nearly 
empty. Between the intervals when the lamp is full and 
nearly empty, the lamp has of course been changing its 
level from the horizontal position No. 1, to the diagonal 
position No. 2. The lamp consists of a tin box, a, 6, c, 
ad, with a burner and tube situated at d. The box is sus. 
a upon pivots at ¢, entering eyes in the wire /, simi- 

rto the suspension part of a scale beam. When this 
lamp is full of oil, which is poured in at the part d, it 
assumes the horizontal position, fig. 1, because the mass 
of oil in the box is chiefly situated behind the centre, ¢, 
and therefore balances the weight of the wick and tubes 
at ds but asthe oil diminishes by burning, the weight 
behind the centre is lessened, whilst that of the wick 
continues without alteration. This occasions the wick 
end, d, to preponderate, as seen in fig. 2, by which 
it will appear that the level surface of oil is kept con- 
tinually near the flame, and will thereby be capable of 
burning oil which is too impure for the capillary action of 
a common lamp. 

The success of its performance depends upon the figure 
of the vessel, and the situation of the centre, ¢, correspond- 
ing with the weight of the wick and tubes at d. hese 

nts have been determined with considerable accuracy 
by the persons who have been in the habit of making 
them, so that they are found to operate with great cer- 
tainty. They are more particularly adapted tor places 
where a lamp is suspended, as they are not easily managed 
when moved about suddenly, being apt to swing or vi- 
brate, and thereby spill the oil. 





¢% The improvement described below, appears to us to 
be very ingenious and complete ; and we take this oppor- 
tunity to assure our correspondent, that the delay which 
has ocenrred in its insertion, has been unintentional and 
unavoidable.—E£dit. Kal. 





Scientific Records. 


[Comprchending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
maine Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Veretation, &c.3 Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents — 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. | 





PORTER’S AUTOMATON LAMP. 
—-- 

In a late number of a really clever and cheap weekly 
publication, The Mechanic's Weekly Journal, we were very 
much struck with the simplicity of this invention, which 
whether new or not is of sufficient importance to induce 
us to procure the following vignette to be engraved ; 


T 


Fi'g|2 









The lamp known under the denomination of the Auto- 
mau) Lamp, is very ingenious and simple in its con- 
— and is adapted to keep the level of the oil nearly 

samc distance below the flame at ell times, whether 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I have frequently seen in merchants’ offices, &c. 
a card, entitled, ** The Perpetual Almanack,” which was 
referred to, whenever it was requisite to know on what day 
of the week, any day of the then-present month would fall. 
This table, however, is altogether useless, unless the week- 
day of the first day of the proposed month be previously 
known, I therefore, send you a much-improved table, 
which appears to me requisite to combine every thing that 
can be wished. The dominical letter being found, it will 
serve for any year, past, present, or future, and the domi- 
nical letter for the year being put to the proposed month 
in that year, the days of the week in that month will cor- 
respond with the days of the month placed over them, as 
will be found by trying the figure. 

If this be considered sufficiently useful, to deserve a place 
in your paper, you will, by its insertion, oblige, 
W. L—Y. 


° 
the lamp be quite filled with oil or nearly empty. We, 


FIG .2 





EXPLANATION, 


An heptagonal figure is to be formed on pasteboard, or 
paper, similar to Fig. 1, with the months and numbers 
circumscribed, exactly as they are there. Another hepta- 
gon is then to be formed on paper, similar to Fig. 2. ex- 
actly of the size of the innermost heptagon, in Fig. 1, and 
to be cut out through the boundary lines.—Fig. @. is now 
to be fastened on Fig. 1, 80 as to revolve round a common 
centre (like the geographical clocks, in Goldsmith’s, Moli- 
neux’s, and other geographies) and the table is complete. 

In order to use it, place the dominical letter of the pro- 
posed year to the month in question, and the figures over 
each week-day will indicate the days of that month on 
which the week-days will fall. 

The rule for finding the dominical letter, is, I suppose, 
too well known, to need repetition here. 





LEAP YEAR. 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERM BISSEXTILE, OR 
LEAP YEAR, AND OF OLD AND NEW STILE. 


The period or portion of time which the earth takes to 
make one complete revolution in its orbit round the sun, 
is by us called a years but to mark and divide this period 
with astronomical accuracy, and so as to prevent great er- 
rors in the computation of time, is a matter of consider. 
able difficulty. 

The true solar year, or period above described, consists 
of three hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, forty. 
eight minutes, and forty-nine seconds, 

Jusius Caesar, who reformed the Roman calendar, which 
had been before retormed by Numa, fixed the length of 
the year at three hundred and sixty-five days and six 
hours; a computation which, at first sight, may seew suffi- 
ciently exact. But, to recover. the six hours per annum, 
which are thus left out of the reckoning, Ciesar added, 
every fourth year, twenty-four hours, as an intercalury day, 
in the month of February. Every fourth year, therefore, 
wiich restores to the calendar, as it were by a (cap, this 
lost time, is by us, called Leap Year. 

To ascertain, at any time, what year is Leap Year, di- 
vide the date by four, and if there is no remainder (as in 
1824) the year is leap year—of course, if one remains, it 
is one year after; the same, if two and thee. 

But as the true solar year (us stated above) is, in reality, 
tess than three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, 
by eleven minutes and eleven seconds; the arrangement 
dfected by Caesar, produced an error opposite from that 
which he designed to rectify ; for, in the space of a litte 
less than one Fundted and thirty years, the calendar ex. 
ceeds the true time by ope whole day. 

To rewedy this latter inconvenience, Pope Gregory X LL. 
agaia reformed the calendar, by cutting off ten days be- 
tween the 4th and 15th of October in that year, and calling 
the 5th day of the month the 15th. ‘This alteration of the 
style was gradually adopted through the greater part of 
Kurope, and the year was afterwards called the Gieyurian 
Year, or New Style. 

In this country, the method of reckoning according to 
the new style was not admitted into our calender until the 
year 1752, when the error amounted to nearly eleven days, 
which were taken from the month of September, by calling 
the 3d of that month the 34th. 

When the ac: of Padlian.ent for altering the style was 
passed, it bloited out from the calender of tue current year 
eleven days 3 thus the 1s: of June was reckoned the 12ti, 
upon which the mulutude actually persuaded themselves 
that Parhament had robbed them of slawen days of their 
exictence. Hogarth introduces them in one of his pictures 




















as vocifevatiig ‘* Give us our eleven days!” 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


So important w subject as the circulation of the blood | 


| every where equal, and as much finer than any thread the 


finest spinner in the world every made, as the smallest 


eannot fuil of being interesting to our pencral readers 3 we | twine is finer than the thickest cuble. A pod of this silk 


shall therefore lay before them a brief account of it, di- 
vested of that complication which renders it only intel. 
gible to anatomists. 

The heart, by the contraction of which the blood is cir- 
culated, has arising out of it two great blood vessels, 
whose branches extend to all parts of the body, accompa- 
nying each other throughout; the one is the great artery, 
the aorta, and the other the great vein, or vena cava. The 
heart has also two other great vessels, arising from its 
other side, one called the great artery of the lungs, or pu/- 
monary artery, the other the great vein of the lungs, or 

ulmonary vein. Let us therefore keep in view that the 
even has four large trunks communicating with it, and 
that at the junction of each with the heart, there are placed 
valves, most beautifully perfect, which act in such a man- 
ner as to admit the tide of blood through its own proper 
channel, in passing and repassing the heart and lungs, 
and to immediately fly up and prevent its improper return, 
Like flood-gates. Arteries are always accompanicd by 
veins, closely connected together—the arterivs carrying the 
blood from the heart—the veins perp! it back toit. An 
artery is elastic, and can contract and dilate—a vein is an 
inactive flaccid tube. An artery has no valve in its whole 
course to the extremetics of tne body—a vein has valves 
placed at very short distances. These valves are to sup- 

ort the upper column of blood ac it ascends from below 

ack to the heart, flying up and acting as a floor to that 
portion of the blood which is above it, and between the 
next valve and itself: thus, every motion of our linibs 
moves the blood in our veins, and that motion can be no 
ether than upwards on account of those valves, while the 
motion of the blood in the arteries is directly from the 
oontraction of the heart, and it has a free current to the 
extreme parts of the body. With this general view in 
mind, let us proceed to describe the circulation. 

The blood is sent out at one gush, or pulsation, through. 
eut the whole body, into the most minute branches of the 
arteries; those arteries make a turn, and losing their elas- 
ticity, become veins, which grow large in proportion as 
they go towards the heart, and lie exacuy in the course of 
their corresponding arteries. Into these veins the blood is 
therefore forced, after having supplied the various secre- 
tions of the body. This blood is thus brought back by the 

reat vein, or vena cava, and at its junction with the left 
jugular and subclavian vein it receives, by a little tube, 
the white chyle or essence of the food brought by that 
tube from the stomach. The blood is then unfit for the 
artcrics, and therefore is carried into one little cavity of 
the heart, and at one pulsation is driven by a pulmonary 
artery into the lungs, where, coming in contact with the 
air through their membranes, it absorbs onan from air 
reathed, which changes its colour from dark to bright 
red. The blood thus prepared for supporting life is taken 
back by the pulmonary veins into the other side of the 
heart, which communicates with the aorta, and by one 
pulsation is sent to all parts of the body, returning again 
as betore through the veins. And this course takes place 
at every pulsation of that great and beautiful machine of 
the heart.— Medical Adviser. 





THE MICROSCOPE. 
Many of those who purchase microscopes are so little 
acquainted with their genera] and extensive usefulness, 
onl so much at a loss for objects to examine by them, that 
after diverting their friends some few times with what they 
find in the slides, which generally accompany the instru 
meat, or perhaps with two or three common objects, the 
microscope is laid aside as if of little further virtue; where- 
as no instrument has yet appeared in the world capable of 
affording so constant, various, and satisfactory an entertain- 
ment to the mind. Of this a recent observer has furnished 
ws with the following very curious particulurs:—on ex- 
amining the edge of a very keen razor, by the microscope, 
i appeared as broad as the back part of a very thick knife ; 
rough, uneven, full of notches and furrows, and so far 
from any thing like sharpness, that an instrument so blunt 
as this seemed to be, would not serve even to cleave wood. 
An exceedingly small needle being also examined, the 
xint thereof appeared above a quarter of an inch in 
eadth ; not round nor flat, but irregular and unequal ; 
and the surface, though extremely bright and smooth to 
the naked eyc, seemed full of ruggedness, holes, and 
seratches. In short, it resembled an iron bar out of a 
emith’s forge.—A small piece of exceedingly fine lawn 
appeared, from the large distances or holes between its 
threads, somewhat like a hurdle or lattice: and the threads 
themselves seemed somewhat coarser than the yarn with 
which ropes are made for anchors. But a silkworm’s web 
being examiocd, appeared perfectly smooth and shining, 








being wound off, was found to contain nine hundred and 
thirty yards; but it is proper to take notice, that as two 
threads are glued together by the worm, through its whole 
length it makes really double the above number, or one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty yards; which being 
weighed with the utmost exactness, were found no heavier 
than two grains and ahalf. What an exquisite fineness was 
here’? po yet this is nothing, when compared to the web 
of a small spider or even the silk that is issued from the 
mouth of this very worm, when but newly hatched from 
the egg. Let us examine things with a zood microscope, 
and we shall immediately be convinced that the utmost 
power of art is only a concealment of deformity ; an imposi- 


| tion upon our want of sights and that our adiiration of 


it arises from our ignorance of what it really is. This 
valuable discovery of truth will prove the most boasted 
performances of art to be ill-shaped, rugged, aud uneven, 
as if they were hewn with an axe, or struck out with a 
inallet and a chissel; it will show bungling, inequality, and 
imperfections in every part, and that the whole is dispro- 
portionate and monstrous. Our finest miniature painting 
appeared betore this instrument as mere daubings plas- 
tered on with a trowel, and entirely void of beauty, either 
in the drawing or the colouring. Our most shining var- 
nishes, our smoothest polishings, will be found to be mere 
roughnesses full of gaps and flaws. 





STEAM-BOATS, AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 

In the list of modern inventions, the steam-beat holdsa 
distinguished place. Disdaining the narrow limits of our 
coast and rivers, it traverses the seas that surround these 
Islands, and in one recent instance, taking a wider course, 
it has dared to encounter the heaving billows of the Bay of 
Biscay, and worked its way successfully to Cadiz. Its 
safety and cheapness, as a mode of conveyance to passen- 
gers, ate universally extolied, and the precision, as to 
time, with which it performs its voyage, gives it an ad- 
vantage over those vessels which are controled by wind 
and tide, It is, therefore, not surprising that it should 
have become so popular, and that every day adds to the 
number of steam-boats, while speculation is busy in con- 
templating new and more distant scenes for their employ- 
ment. But the country, lost in admiration of the novclty 
of the invention, does not appear sufficiently alive to its 
consequences. Set like ** an emerald in the silver sea,” 
it feels itself secure from invasion by its neighbours, and 
should it require artificial aid, it looks with confidence 
and pride to its superior navy. The steam-boat is but too 
well calculated to diminish that confidence, and excite 
the most serious apprehensions for our future er 
These apprehensions are not founded upon vague and de- 
lusive grounds. Though contingent, and perhaps remote, 
their realization is not the less certain whenever the oppor- 
tunity may occur, and occur it must, should England ever 
become involved in war with the Continent.—Availing it- 
self of a wind adverse to the movements of our protecting 
squadrons, an armed ficet of steam-boats might at any 
time cross the channel, and drawing but little water, any 
point of our coast would afford a landing-place.—In a 
calm, a steam: boat could place herself athwart the stern 
of one of our largest ships, and cut her to pieces. All 
these advantages, never before possessed by an invader, 
and to the absence of which his failure has been often 
owing, he will in future derive from this new invention. 
Since that of gun-powder, there has heen none so pecu- 
liarly calculated to effect an important change in naval 
warfare. The meditated attempts by France on Ireland, 
during the late protracted war, were principally defeated 
by the elements. Had steam-boats been then in use, the 
facilities which they afford would have probably produced 
a different result. A continental war will, therefore, be 
viewed in future with very different feelings from those 
with which it has been hitherto contemplated. Invasion 
will not be regarded as an empty threat; or difficult, if not 
impracticable in execution. ‘That it should enter into the 
plans of the enemy may be anticipated with confidence. 





CRANIOLOGY. 

The following astounding announcements on subjects 
connected with this bastard science, will amuse our readers: 
From the Louisville (Kentucky) Morning Post :—Mr. 
——, a respectable citizen of our town, had, in the pro- 
gress of a fatal disease, a large cavity formed in the brain, 
trom whence there was gradually evacuated about half a 
pound of brain. The excavation was directly through the 
organs of firmness and veneration, as laid down by Gall 
and Spurzheim. From the crown of the head to the bot- 
tom of the cavity it was, at least, four inches, and it mea- 
sured, at least, three inches in its longest diameter. Yet 


this gentleman retained his faculties entire, and was tre 
markable to the close of his-lite for his firmness of chu 
Tactcr. 

As a gentleman and his guide were proceeding to 
sunmit of Cader Idris, the Bvis-taeticeed bales bcbine 
he perceived on the guide’s occiput the Organ of murder! 
He took to his heels, and did not stop until he arrived at 
the place whence he and his guide had set eut. On ine 
quiry, he tound that the person by whose formidable skull 
he had been so terrified, was gaoler and hangman to the 
county. So much for craniology ! 

In relation to this last very pleasant anecdote, a Cambro. 
Briton has addressed a morning paper, observirg, that ag 
it may be of serious injury to the jor man now serving 
as guide to the mountain of Cader Idris, and the water. 
falls of Cain and Mowddach, to suffer it to be believed 
that he ever performed or held the office of executioner, 
in addition to that of gaolcr, it is proper distinctly to state, 
that on the only two occasions, within upwards of thirty 
years, when such an office was required, he was breught 
from England, there not being a person to be found in the 
principality willing, for any consideration, to perform the 
duty, The salary of a gavler in the county cf Merioncth 
is very small, owing to the trifling responsibility he bears, 
through the gaol being generally fiee from prisoners ; he 
is, therefore, glad of an opportunity of adding a trifle to 
his scanty income, towards maintaining a large family, 
by showing travellers the beauties and curiosities which 
abound in Dolgelly, a situation which he is better able to 
fulfil than any other guide in the neighbouhood, through 
his possessing greater knowledge ef the English language, 
The writer finally asserts, that a more honest, obliging, 
and good-natured person is not to be found ; and recom. 
mends to the cranivlogists for the future, in order not to 
mistake the true character of men, to look into their faces 
as a better index to their hearts, than the back part of 
their heads. 





Hatching Fish The papers during the past week haye 
been describing, as a matter of wonderment, the process 
adopted by a Mr. Barlow for hatching eggs, but in which 
there is in reality, nothing either new or surprising, the 
rocess having been long known and practised in the east, 
he following account of a mode of hatching fish will be 
allowed, perhaps, to be a little more extraordinary :—The 
Chinese fishermen collect with care, on the margin and 
surface of water, all those gelatinous matters which cone 
tain the spawn of fish. After they have found a sufficient 
quantity they fill with it the shell of a fresh hen-egg, 
which they have previously empticd, stop up the hole, and 
put it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration of a certain 
nuinber of days they break the shell in water warmed by 
the sun. The young fish are presently hatched, and are 
kept in pure fresh water till they are large enough to be 
thrown into the pond with the old fish. The sale of spawn, 
for this purpose, forms an important branch of trade in 
China. In thi8, as in some other matters, we may perhaps 
take some useful lessons from the Chinese. The destruce 
tion of the spawn of fish by troll-nets threatens, in many 
parts, the utter extinction of fisheries that were formerly 
very productive. 





Theory of Appari ions.—I[t is a well known law of the 
human ee that the impressions produced on some 
of the external senses, especially on the eye, are more 
durable than the application of the impressing caus® 
The effect of luoking at the sun, in producing the ime 

ression of a luminous globe for some time after the eye 
i been withdrawn from the object, is familiar to every 
one, In young persons, the efiects resulting from_tbis 
permanence of impression are extremely curious. I ree 
member, that, about the age of fourteen, it was a source 
of great amusement to myself. If I had been viewing 
any interesting object in the course of the day, such as & 
romantic ruin, a fine seat, or a review of a body of troops, 
as soon as evening came on, if I had occasion to go into 
a dark room, the whole’ scene was brought before my 
eves, with a brilliancy equal to what it had possessed in 
day-light, and remained visible for several minutes. I 
have no doubt, that dismal and frightful images have 
been presented in the same manner to young persons, 
after scenes of domestic affliction or public horror. From 
recalling images, by an art of memory, the transition is 
direct to beholding spectral objects, which have beet 

floating in the imagination. Yet, even in the most frantic 
assemblage of this nature, no novelty gp The spec- 
tre may be larger or smaller; it may be compounded of 
the parts of different animals; but it is always framed 
from the recollection of familiar though discordant images. 
The result of all these inquiries has been, that recollected 





images only are presented to the persons labouring under 
delusions of this nature.——-Dr. Ferriar. 
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MARVELLOUS! 
[FROM THE KENTUCKY GAZETTE. ] 

We seldom publish any thing bordering on improba- 
lities, nor should we give the following, if it were not for 
the opportunity we shall have in. stating the refutation, 
should it prove to be an imposition. There is no doubt 
but General Evans, the narrator of the circumstances, 
believes them to be true. The wonderful appearances 
occurring in open daylight leave little room to suspect 
any one; yet it is possible that the girl may possess skill 
sufficient to impose on an unsuspecting family, as well as 
the numerous visitors. 

[FROM THE EVANSVILLE GAZRTTE.] 

The following singular relation of facts has been handed 
us for publication by General Evans, who hxas just returned 
to this place from the residence of Judge Prince, iu Gibson 
county. From the known respectability of the writer, we 
consider his statements entitled to the fullest credit. 

« Gentlemen,—On the 15th instant, I wituessed one of the 
most extraordinary pheuomena, perhaps, ever wituessed in 
any agee On my arrival at Princeton, on the evening of the 
1oth instant, I was informed by Dr. Thompson and several 
otner gentlemen of high respectability, thata young orphan 
girl, aged twelve or thirteen years, resident in the family of 
the Honourable William Prince, about seven miles froin 
Princeton, on the 7th instant commenced sweating blood; 
er, in other words, the blood ran freely from the pores of the 
skin of her left cheek fromm a space considerably larger thun 
a dollar; that it continued in this way until the evening of 
the 11th instant, when it ceased ; that, on the morning of the 
jzth, a large drop of black blood, the size of a large bean, 
suddenty emitted from her cheek below the eye, to which 
was attached sundry fibres, teudons, or something which 
resembled the legs of a large spider, which legs or fibres 
seemed to possess life, by their manner of contracting or 
extending themselves, something similar to the legs of a 
spider; that, shortly afterwards, a lwnp of pure clean flesh, 
about the size of a large pea, suddenly emitted from the same 
place, and in a few minutes a solid firm piece of bone, near 
one-fourth of an inch square, suddenly proceeded from the 
same place, and that no hole, opening, or appearance from 
whence those substances emitted conld possibly be discovered 
by the strictest scrutiny; that the girl remained in perfect 
health, entirely free from the most distant symptoms of pain 
or soreness; and that no change of colour or other singular 
appearance manifested themselves at that part of her face 
more than any other part. Thus I have given, as briefly as 
possible, a history of the facts as related to me by Dr. Thomp- 
gon and others, on my arrival at Princeton. Dr. Thompson 
showed ine, at the same tine, sundry pieces of bone and 
luups of flesh which he had removed from her face with his 
own haud. Notwithstanding the confidence which I felt 
myself bound to place in the statement of those gent!emen, 
I could not persuade even credulity itself to yie!d belicf to 
their statements, in the fulness of their extent; or, at least, 
I believed that could I witness the facts myself, I could dis- 
cover some hole, opening, or appearance froin whence those 
bones and lumps of flesh proceeded. But judge my surprise! 
On the next morning, I made a visit for this purpose, in eom- 
many with General John Neely and Dr. Thompson, and soon 
found myself bound to assent to the truth of facts which 
put even credulity itself to the blush. We arrived at the 
house of Judge Prince at half-past nine o'clock, a. in. and were 
{nformed by Mrs. Prince, that nothing of the kind hod made 
its appearance since sunset the evening before. ‘Ihe gir! 
appeared in perfect health, quite cheerful, dud pursuing her 
ordinary occupation 3 I examined her closely; but could dis- 
cover nothing uasual in any part of her face. She is a hand. 
some, smooth-skinned, pluinp-faced girl, of an agreeable and 
expressive countenance. After waiting half an hour, I was 
abont to depart, presuining that nothing of the kind would 
again appear, when, suddenly, the girl, who was walking the 
floor, turned round with a smile, when I discovered a luinp 
of something like black blood, about as thick and nearly as 
black as tar, near the size of a cherry, just below the inner 
corner of her left eye, which I instantly removed, and found 
the skin underneath perfectly clean, smooth, snd solid. 

eing assured by Mrs. Prince, tit in a few minutes a lump 
of flesh, aud soon aftera bone, would follow, we cased her 
to sit down, and examined the place with the nicest scrutiny, 
but no hole or aperture could be discovered; iu preciscly six- 
ter miuuted, a lump of clean flesh, without any mit ve 










length and width of a large grain of corn, when the nicest 
scrutiny could not discern any opening, or appearance of any 
aperture, from whence those bones and lumps of flesh pro- 
ceeded. During this time, Judge Emmerson came in, and 
witnessed the foregoing facts with equal surprise. {n_ this 
way it has continued up to the present time, at intervals of 
from five to twenty minutes, lumps of clean flesh, sometimes 
an inch in length and as thick as a man’s little finger, and 
bones of various sizes, one of which, Lam credibly informed, 
dropped from her face, on the evening of the 15th instant, 
asl rge as a well-grown grain of corn, The girl remains in 
perfect health, free from the most distant symptoms of pain, 
either in the part affected or otherwise. She is only sensible 
of aslight degree of twitching, or tickling in the fies, at the 
instant those emissions take place; the colour of the skin at 
the place is not changed, nor can any appearance of a singular 
kind whatever he observed. Butamostinexplicable mystery 
is, that the quickness of vision, or in other words, the powers 
of discernwent, cannot discover the commencement of these 
emissions of bones or flesh. The first thing the eye cau dis- 
cover, is the clot of blood (which emits first and but once in 
the day) the hip of flesh or the bone, as the case may be, 
protruded on the outside of the skin, which being instantly 
removed, the skin underneath is assiiiooth and as free from 
nuy hole, opening, or aperture, which can be discovered, by 
the strictest scrutiny, as the iuost solid part of the pain of a 
inan’s hand. **R. M. EVANS. 
* Kvansville, Indiana, Nov 17, 1823.” 





Mephilic Air.—The most efectual method of dispelling 
this from wells, is by throwing down, or shaking through 
a sieve, about a shovel-ful of quick lime in a pulverised 
state. This has been known to succeed when fire brands 
and other means commonly resorted to have failed. 





Revolving Ligiis.—Vie world is indebted to the late 
Adan Waker, lecturer on experimental philusopliy, for 
the invention of the.revolving lights—a more iugenious or 
useful one never existed. It is stnple and perfect, at once 
distinguishing the situation of the ship, and we venture to 
say has saved more lives and property than any invertion 
of modern times. The first was erected about 35 years 
azo, on St. Mary’s, one of the Scilly [sles off the Land's 
End of Cornwall, and amongst the last are those of Holy- 
head, Cromer, Inch Keith, &c. 





M. Magendie, physician at Peris, has published the case 
of a man cured of hydrophobia by injecting a pintof warm 
water into the veins. 


Che Mousewife. 


Medical Qualities of Oysters, in Fevers and Con- 
sumplion.—Oysters are a mild, balsamic, and cooling 
article of food, and are of the utmost beretit to those who 
are troubled with warm flushings of the face, and other 
feverish symptoms, usually felt in declines and in nervous 
and irritable constitutions. ft is quite possible, indeed, 
hy niaking them a priacipal part of a meal, to prevent in 
a great measure, the irrttation and heat whieh produces 
the hacking and distresstul cough in the more advanced 
stages of consumption. Oysters, indeed, and other mild 
nourishing food, will often altogether prevent consump. 
tion in those who are disposed to it from hereditary causes. 
A young lady, of very narrow chest, and slender, con- 
sumptive wake, whose mother and two sisters hud cied of 
declines, by avoiding becf, mutton, pork, and all sorts 
of red meat, and confining herself wholly to a dict ot 
oysters, and other shell-fish, while they were in sea- 
son, and to boiled chicken and other white meats, with 
bisenits instead of bread, and rice instead of fresh vege- 
tables, coun became healthy and active, and escaped tor 
many yeors the dangerous decline which threatened her. 
It is to be remarked, however, that oysters, when too | 
copiously eaten, are teo cold for week stomachs, unless 
accompanied with good pepper or cayenue. Vinegar 
oveht never to he used by those who cat oysters ** to 
enrich their blood” oF to prevent consuniptions. Instead 
of vinegar a very litde white wine may be added 3 but nor 
when there is a fever or cough. When too many oysters 
have been ineantiously eaten, and are tele lying colt and | 
heavy on the stomach, we bave an tafatiible and inue- 














of blood, suddenly made its appearance o: the outsite of the 
skin, about the size of a large bean, which General Neely | 
instuudly removed, when no hele or aperture iu the skin | 
could be discovered. In six minutes afterwards, a ralid piece | 
hone, near one-eighth of an inch square, suddenly made | 
Hts appearance at the same plice, Which being instantly re- 
heved, no hole or aperture in the skin eould he discovered. 
Precisely fonrteen minutes afterwards, a Lup of clean flesh, 
large as the end of a inan’s little finger to the first juiut, 
\denly appeared at the seme place; and in eight minutes 
terwards, a solid piece of bone, as thick and about half te 









diate remedy in hot milk, of which hatf a paint may be 
drank, and it will quickly cissulve the oysier into a blind, 
creamy jelly. ‘oak and consiwiptive persons should 
always take tis after thie meal of oysters. 


escaped my notice, addressed to the Liverpool Academy, 
signed An Apprentice; and although Iam a warm and 
enthusiastic adinirer of the noble art of architecture, still I 
think it would be extremely unjust to expect so much from 
the individual to whom he alludes, merely because he enjoys 
a lucrative and respectable situation under the fostering 
influence of the municipal authorities of this town, and 
for which no other townsman is so well qualified. Howe 
ever, I cannot but acknowledye that it is a great,desidera- 
tum in the splendid coilection of casts from the antique, 
which have been already obtaived, that there should also be 
formed an architectural one, of the fragments of those 
magnilicent remains of Grecian taste and skill, of which 
some of the above figures were the principal ornaments. 

The study and knowledve of Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture, and of the ornaments and sevlptures which adorned 
their buildings, imbues the mind with a more refined and 
pure taste tor every other department of the arts; and so 
sensible were the ancients of its natenal importance in 
this respect, that they rewarded and encouraged those who 
excelled, with the highest honours. By these means 4 
peculiar character of clegance and taste pervaded the work- 
mansbip of their armour, furniture, and utensils of every 
description, and so little have we to pride ourselves on our 
improvements in these respects, that to have faithfully 
imitated their simplest ornaments, is the boast of our ins 
genious mechanics and manufacturers, and the more they 
deviate from their elegances of form, the more insipid and 
less valuadle do they become. 

‘Yo the students in this useful branch of art, and those 
who have witnessed the extensive improvements in the 
taste of oar public buildings within this few years, it must 
appear thai such a collection would be highly desirable. 
And as an acquaintance with the above subject has hecome 
a necessaty accomplishment of every gentleman who has 
any pretensions to a refined taste, they would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to refer to, in order io enable hin to form 
a correct judgment of whatever might come under his con- 
sideration in this departinent. 

The very “limited way” in which the drawing-school 
is conducted, is owing to an iliberal and jealous feeling 
which actuates sone of the members of the academy (men 
who would wish the practice of the arts to become extinet 
with themselves) against the bringing up of young artists, 
for fear of being supplanted by them in their professions, 
their contracted notions leading them to sttppose that the 
highest ambition ef every youny aspiring genius, is that 
of ultimately becoming a drawing-master. Such a narrow. 
minded and seliish “opinion for liniting the drawing to 
oily two nights in the week, after keeping the school 
closed the whole of last year, and protracting it to so late 
a period in the present season, is highly reprehensible, and 
they deserve to be exposed, who would thus inconsider- 
atcly obotract the youny students from pursuing those ade 
vaniges which the gentlemen of the institution intended 
forthem. Tt ought to be open at least four ifights in the 
week, to enable the students to make any progress in their 
studics. They profess to tollow the rules and rezulationg 
of the Royal Academy 3 why not also follow theire saipple 





Jin this? ft would be putting the real object of the insu. 


tution more cheetually into practice, and would be the 
only micans of falling the original inteutions of those who 
patronisd the foundation of an academy for the advances 
wentof the fine arts in their native town. And I should 
hope that the individual whom they have cleend for their 
professor, has too good a celine for his art, and more em. 
lightened views, than to be afraid o. devoting so much of 
his tine to so liudable a purpose. But there has hitherto 
always been found some individuals whose private inter. 
ests, and whose narrow and mistaken notions have been 








ee oS a anes My : % 
CGS Bandine’. 
TO THE LDITOR. | 

Str w—T have just had pointed out to me a letter in the 
Liverpool Mercury of the 26th uit. which at the time had 





opposed to the true interests of the arts: and the only 
cans that tere has been of successfully e witeracting 
them, is by the prompt and efficient manner you have 
allowed your correspondents on this subject to vene theer 
com plaiits in your impartial and valuwble journel 
Juniury 13, 1823. VINDICATOR, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE THERMOMETER. 


There are anomalies almost in every thing; in natural 
and experimental philosophy, as well as in the idiom of all 
languages. In theautumn of the last year, we constructed 
two thermometers, for the sole purpose of attempting ex- 
periments therewith, in the liberation of caloric from dif- 
ferent chemical mixtures. The bores of the two tubes 
selected for the purpose varied much in their dimensions ; 
but, by a casualty in blowing the bulbs, which was very 
extraordinary, the ranges of the two thermometers, when 
constructed, were found to be exactly similar. Of course 
the two bulbs were exactly proportioned in their capacities 
to the difference of dimension in the bores; and the dif- 
ference of the quantitics of mercury injected was in the 
same ratio. During the experiments, little variation was 
observed in the thermometers when compared; only that 
the thermometer containing the less quantity of mercury 
was more rapid in its ascents and descents, and, where the 
caloric was not very sensibly excited, stood nearly a degree 
higher. When we had finished our experiments, we as- 
signed to the two thermometers proximate situations in the 
open air, at a proper distance from the house, and with 
equally northern aspects. When the winter frost com- 
menced, we visited onr thermometers frequently; and 
were, in some degrec, surprised to observe a variation, 
which, from the exactness of the scales, we could not at 
first account for. Imagining that we had made some mis- 
take in taking the leading points, we again subjected the 
two tubes to the same process, the first time we found the 
barometer at the same clevation that it was at in the pre- 
ceding case; and found both points correctly taken, and 
all the intervening points on each scale corresponding. 
And to ascertain the correctness of the two tubes, we had 
passed mercury through them both, and chosen them 
solely on account of their being the most equally drawn of 
any we had in our collection. This lcd us to a more strict 
observation of them. We visited them regularly every 
day at seven o'clock in the mornirg, at twelve, and at five 
in the evening, and frequeatly at other irregular intervals, 
whenever we had the opportunity, and whenever we had 
reason to suppose a change rapidly taking place in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. In the morning, we invariably 
found the thermometer containing the less quantity of 
metcury lower than tle other, unless a thaw was approach- 
ing during the day, and then it was always higher. At 
noon too this less-bulbed thermometer was invariably 
higher than the other; and in the evening they were not 
unfrequently at the same point. At all other visits at ir- 
regular periods, if the air was settled, we found the varia- 
tions corresponding with the distance of time from our 
regular visits, except occasionally, when we found them at 
the same elevation. When the air was dnsettled and in- 
dicative of an approaching change, the less-bulbed ther- 
mometer always took the lead of the other, both in being 
more perceptibly affected, and in always being more rapid 
in its ascent or descent, until it had arrived at the maxi- 
mum or minimum of the change. 

Two inferences seem to be deducible hence. The first, 
that bulbs of modcrate capacities, with corresponding ca- 
pacities of tubes, are morc sensible than bulbs of larger 
capacities, with corresponding capacitics of tubes. Be- 
cause it seems that caloric is absorbed, by the mercury, 
according to the quantity of surface exposed; and the 
quantity of surface, in small spheres, is greater, in pro- 
portion to their solid contents, than in larger spheres. 
This is evident from their respective ratios; the ratios of 
surface being only the duplicate of the respective diameters, 
while the ratios of the solid contents being the triplicate 
ratios of the respective diameters. Therefore, small spheres 
absorb caloric much more rapidly, in proportion to their 
solid capacitics, than it is possible for larger spheres to do ; 
and, of course, bulbs of mercury of small capacities will, 
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in consequence, be sooner raised to a given temperature, 
when the irradiation or Jiberation of caloric is alike freely 
exposed, than bulbs of mercury of larger capacities. Be- 
sides two bulbs of unequal capacities must, for the above 
reason, vary in their rapidity of ascent, and therefore in 
the time of ascent, where the range in the tubes is the 
same, as was noticed in the two thermometers above men- 
tioned. 

The second inference is, that thermometers with small 
bulbs are superior to thermometers with large bulbs. Be- 
cause, from the above principles, they keep pace more 
nearly with the changes of temperature than the others ; 
and, therefore, give a more correct indication of the de- 
grees thereof; or it seems that an impossibility exists in 
the most carrectly-constructed thermometers of showing 
the very exact temperature of the atmosphere; exceptonly 
in the very few instances in which the temperature of the 
air has been the same for some perceptibly determinate 
space of time. 

In addition to the above, we made some other observa- 
tions upon the thermometer, which have some connection 
with meteorology. During the continuance of our com- 
parisons of the thermometers, we noticed, that when snow 
approached, if the station of the mercury was considerably 
below the freezing point, and it continued to rise gradually 
during the fall of the snow, whatever was the direction of 
the prevailing current of the atmosphere, a thaw was in- 
variably the consequence. But if the station was only at 
the freezing point during the approach of a fall of show, 
and the mercury descended during the fall, frost succeeded. 
The thermometer, therefore, might be used as an index 
of the weather as well as the barometer ;-and, from what 
we noticed, in some instances an approaching change in 
the weather was sooner indicated by the thermometer, in 
the above manner, than by the barometer. 

The cause of this anomaly, if anamoly it be, appears to 
us to be the following :—The atmosphere is known to be 
charged with vapour in an invisibly expanded state; and 
experiments have proved that its power of absorbing and 


| for some time before they bring it either to the maxiroum 
: or minimum of the change, and, therefore, a nice observer 


_ may have always, from a little experience, time enough _ 


to notice them, and, in conjunction with the barometer, 
strong data whereby to prognosticate changes in the wea. 
i ther. 
Vale of Lyne. 


Che Hirestde. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


‘In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportast 
tions, it is ‘y to spend another in mere amum - 
Joun Locks, 


“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—Sotomon. 
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ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, &c. IN OUR LAST, 
118. Because he ** swears through thick and thin.” 
119. Because he is then pennyless (penny les.) 

120. Because they are apt to fib. ‘ 
121. Because it is always on the Change ( Exchange.) 
122. Because he suffers by the press. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Should you vouchsafe to accept my present brief 
offering, or any other which may succeed it, I have to beg 
that you will allow me to metamorphose Momus invw the 
cognomen affixed to my note; as I am assured by my 
friends, that, in this department of literature, I have hit 
upon the genuine BATHOS. 


FRESH SPECIMENS. 


124. Why does the letter P, 1n its place in the alphabet, 
resemble a celebrated Roman tyrant ? 

125. Why was Captain Parry, in his late Arctic voyage, 
treated like a common criminal ? 

126. Why is there no difference between a man who 
believes in a God and the fool who does not believe ins 


retaining vapour in this state is augmented in a certain | Gog ? 


progressive ratio as the temperature of the air is elevated. 
This is the reason why evaporation is much more rapid 
in summer than in winter. Now, if two equal volumes, 
of air of different temperatures, cach in a state of satura- 
tion of vapour, be commingled, the capacity of the mix- 
ture, for retaining vapour, will be found to be not so great 
as the mean temperature of the mixture might lead a 
person to expect; therefore, a portion of vapour will be 
liberated, and form a visible cloud in the mixture; and, 
if the extremes of the temperatures of the two portions 
be very distant, the condensation of vapour will become 
so great as to generate water. This in some degree may 
be applied as a cause of the formation of clouds, and the 
generation of rain, in the atmosphere. Different causes, 
and different situations of the parts of the atmosphere to 
the sun, occasion and maintain a continual variety of tem- 
peratures therein. As the gravity varies with the terh- 
perature, different currents and motions will be produced ; 
and different directions in the course of these currents 
take place. Hence when two currents of different tem- 
peratures, each fully saturated according to its capacity 
with vapour, come together,—and that equilibrium, which 
principally caused the currents, require them to coalesce, 
—vapour will be liberated, and form either a cloud or be 
converted into rain, according to the degree in the varia- 
tion of the temperature of the two currents of air. This 
may also take place if a warmer or colder current of air 
commingle with a settled air. 

Thus we see that rain or clouds may be occasioned by 
two different causes—either when a colder air mingles 
with a warmer air and reduces the temperature and capa- 
city for vapour of the mixture, or vice versu, when a 
warmer air mingles with a colder, and elevates the tem- 
perature, and loses its capacity for vapour by the mixture. 
As these mixtures do not, and cannot, take place in a 
moment, they must continue to affect the thermometer 





To Correspondents. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN LITERATURB.-—We are very desirous of 
obtaining foreign publications, especially periodical works 
on polite literature, for the purpose of making original tran- 
slations for the Kaleidoscope, as we are now doing with Le 
Hermites en Prison. If any of our readers can put us in the 
way of obtaining our object without subjecting ourselvet 
to enormous or unnecessary expense, wé shall be much 
Obliged for the service. Perhaps some eorrespondent could 
inform us, whether there are any superior works in Paris, 
similar to our best English magazines. 








The investigation, to which we alluded last week, is going 
on progressively, and with all practicable speed, Accord: 
ing to the system we have recently adopted, the fate of the 
communications of our correspondents will be decided more 
promptly than has hitherto been practicable. When **# 
have made up all arrears, we wish it to be understooy 
that, if any article is acknowledged and does not shortly 
afterwards appear, without some reason being in the meal 
time assigned for its postponement, such article may 
considered as declined. This mode of conveying the hint 
ig the most delicate we can conceive, and is much mor 
agreeable to us than assigning reasons for the rejection 
any piece. 
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